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THE WENTWORTH-GARDNER HOUSE 
PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 



THE WENTWORTH-GARDNER 
HOUSE 

1 HE policy adopted by the Museum 
of acquiring fine examples of American 
decorative and industrial arts of the col- 
onial and early federal periods is strikingly 
exemplified in the purchase during the past 
year of the Wentworth- 
Gardner house at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, 
well known to the public 
as one of Wallace Nut- 
ting's chain of colonial 
houses which has been 
open to visitors for some 
years past. While the 
Museum is entirely in 
sympathy with the preju- 
dice against the demoli- 
tion of historic land- 
marks, the circumstances 
of this purchase can not 
but justify its consummation. Had the 
Museum not purchased the building, it 
would have passed into the hands of a 
private owner who planned to remove 
the building in toto and re-establish it as 
a dwelling. It is obviously preferable that 




PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR 



it should be in the possession of a pub- 
lic institution where all of the fine interior 
woodwork may be installed in its original 
arrangement, and where the skill of the 
eighteenth-century craftsmen may serve 
as a joy and inspiration for generations to 
come. 

In the third quarter of that century, 
Mark Hunking Went- 
worth (1709- 1 785), a 
man of wealth and one 
of the most prosperous 
merchants of New Eng- 
land, built in Portsmouth 
two houses, one for each 
of his grown sons. The 
first, located on the 
water front and finished 
about 1761 for the 
younger son Thomas 
(Harvard, 1758; M. A. 
1761), is the one which 
the Museum has just 
The second was completed in 
to receive the elder son, 



acquired. 
1767 in time 
John, upon his return from England bear- 
ing his commission as Royal Governor 
of the Province of New Hampshire. In 
comparing the two houses, it would appear 
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that upon the first had been lavished a care 
and an elaboration which, by making too 
great a demand upon either the time of the 
builders or the pocket-book of the owner, 
led to a very much simpler form of decor- 
ative treatment in the second house. 

Thomas Wentworth occupied the house 
for a period of only eight years until his 



estate a large garden was laid out at the 
back. 

The wood exterior frankly meets the 
requirements of the simple plan. The 
symmetrical fenestration and the ample 
doorway, the simulated rustication of the 
front elevation, and the quoins are all 
characteristic in their handling and present 



death in 1768. The property then came no unusual features. The cornice with its 




ENTRANCE HALL 

REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF WALLACE NUTTING 



into the possession of a Colonel Gardner 
locally prominent during the Revolution, 
and after his death in 1834, the house 
passed into the hands of a series of owners 
until its reclamation by Mr. Nutting. 

The rectangular plan of the house, sim- 
ilar in the two main floors, follows the usual 
two-chimney type and is divided symmet- 
rically by the hallway running through 
from front to rear, whence open the doors 
of the four rooms on each floor. The 
house faces the water and in its original 



block modillions is well proportioned in its 
size and members to the height and general 
scale of the building. 

It is, however, in the interior that the 
chief interest centers. The front door 
opens directly into the entrance hallway (3), 
which is marked off from the stair hall by 
an elliptical arch spanning its width and 
springing from a pier group of three fluted 
Doric pilasters. A wainscot thirty-eight 
inches high runs around this entrance hall 
as well as the stair hall, where it follows the 
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easy rise of the stairs to the second floor. 
This dado with its low baseboard and 
rather heavy cap molding is divided into 
two series of nicely proportioned panels, a 
lower approximately two feet square, an 
upper of equal width, but only five inches 
high. These panels, as indeed all of those 
in the house, are beveled, set within mold- 
ings, and composed of single pieces of pine. 
The great panel along the first flight of the 
stairs is of a single piece of wood. The 
architrave of the door frames takes the 
familiar form of the five-mitered corner 
with the applied rosette, and is carved 



base and a cap upon which rests the 
termination of the hand-rail, while the 




CORNICE, ARCHWAY, AND DOORWAY 
ENTRANCE HALL 

on some of its moldings. The cap is 
formed by a denticulated cornice returning 
against the wall. The inside frame of the 
front door is similar in design without the 
overdoor cornice, but is broader to en- 
frame the five-light transom and the 
fifteen-paneled door-leaf. The ceiling cor- 
nice in the downstairs hall has dentil and 
egg and dart moldings below the carved 
modillions and above are the usual cyma 
recta and fascia. This cornice is carried 
in all its members above the archway, thus 
marking strongly the square entrance hall 
from the rear or staircase hall. 

The stairway has many points of inter- 
est. The newel post is made up of turned 




PANELED SOFFIT OF STAIRS 

shaft between is formed of five pieces, a 
central spirally turned spindle and four 
carved ribs. The spindles of the rail are 
of three types, three to the tread, and take 




BALUSTRADE, ENTRANCE HALL 

in succession the form of a thin Doric 
colonnette, a spirally turned column, and a 
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graceful gourd-shaped baluster. The hand- 
rail is heavy and broad. 

The newels of the landing and the upper 
floor are alike, the four faces of each 
carrying out in simplified form the Doric 
theme of the archway piers below. The 
balustrade around the stair well is of un- 
usual height and adopts the somewhat in- 
tricate shape of the opening whose vertical 
faces are finished with beveled panels 
set in moldings which follow the curves of 
the corners. A particularly interesting 



woman's head (legend says that of the 
queen of the period) and flanked by nar- 
row strips of carving set between the win- 
dow frame and the pilasters. 

The upper hall is paneled from floor 
to ceiling. The wall is separated into cor- 
responding bays on either side by fluted 
Ionic pilaster strips which carry the cor- 
nice and coved ceiling. The symmetrically 
placed doors to the rooms are flanked by 
pilasters and the space between the two 
doors on either side is divided into six 




UPPER HALL 

REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF WALLACE NUTTING 



detail is the paneled soffit of the second 
flight of the stairs — a large elliptical panel, 
beveled and surrounded by successive 
moldings which form subsidiary panels, 
filled at the corners by rosettes carved from 
the wood and applied. 

The stair landing has received much 
care in its treatment. The transition to 
the Ionic pilasters of the second-floor hall 
is made on this landing by the employment 
of pedestals below the bases of the pilas- 
ters. The round-arched window is set 
in splayed and paneled jambs sur- 
mounted by a keystone carved with a 



panels. The remainder of the wall space 
is treated with panels conforming to the 
available space, and in the corners the 
Ionic pilasters are mitered against one an- 
other. 

Just what explanation accounts for so 
elaborate a treatment in this upper hall 
is a mystery, and it would seem as though 
certain domestic uses of this hall, as well 
as the front upstairs chambers, had dis- 
appeared in the interval between that day 
and this. 

In the eight rooms of the first and second 
floors, the interest is concentrated upon 
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the fireplace walls, which are paneled in dentils below. The carved decoration 
wood from floor to ceiling. In all but two consists of garlands of the flowers, fruit, 




DRAWING OF SOUTH PARLOR 

REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF EDWIN J. HIPKISS 



of these rooms, the fireplace is flanked 
by Corinthian pilaster strips, supporting 
the cornice, and the 



remainder of the 
wall to right or left 
is occupied by simple 
paneling or doorways 
as the exigencies of 
the plan demand. 

The south parlor 
(i) has on the fire- 
place wall the treat- 
ment of fluted Co- 
rinthian pilasters 
supporting a full 
entablature with 
convex frieze, the 
cornice members be- 
ing carried com- 
pletely around the 
room; the lower part 
of the pilaster fluting 
is filled with reeding. 
The fireplace opening 
is framed by an archi- 
trave molding and 

surmounted by a broad frieze with applied 
carving and a mantel shelf with a row of 



and leaves of the pomegranate and two 

small vertical panels of more formal deco- 

ration but similar 





FIREPLACE, SOUTH PARLOR 



scale. It is suggested 
that this mantel ar- 
rangement is a later 
addition, but the 
form of carving, obvi- 
ously a simple crafts- 
man's interpretation 
of an English proto- 
type, is so similar to 
other carving in the 
house, and other 
carving in other 
houses of the period 
in Portsmouth, that 
it may well have been 
part of the original 
scheme. The fire- 
place and breast are 
flanked by a section 
of four panels on 
the left, and a nar- 
row panel and door 
to the right. The 
room immediately behind this one (4) 
has the two Corinthian pilasters raised 
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on pedestals, and above them a cornice whole treatment is less elaborate than in 
without architrave and with simple, flat, the front parlor. This room overlooking 




DRAWING OF DINING ROOM 

REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF EDWIN J. HIPKISS 



broad frieze. The chimney front is pan- the garden was probably another parlor or 
eled with one large panel above and a living room, rather than dining room, as 




DRAWING OF KITCHEN 

REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF EDWIN J. HIPKISS 



narrower one below, while the frame of its recent furnishing would suggest. The 
the fire opening is an architrave molding. corner cupboard here was not part of the 
Doors flank the chimney breast and the original installation. 
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The north room on the front of the 
house (2), connected with the kitchen by a 
narrow passage, would seem to have served 
as a dining room. Here the pilasters are 
again raised on pedestals, the cornice 
treatment is without architrave or elabor- 
ate frieze, the breast is treated with two 
unequally sized panels, and the opening is 
framed with an architrave molding with 
five-mitered corners. Two doorways open 
into a closet and the passageway respec- 
tively. An additional elegance is given to 
the room by the leaf and tongue decoration 
carved upon the principal molding of the 
frames of the fireplace and doorways. 

The kitchen (5) is by no means the least 
interesting room in the house. The great 
fireplace, measuring six and a half feet 
across, is set in a splayed recess and sur- 
mounted by a long shelf and a broad panel. 
The remainder of the walls is fitted with 
doors and necessary paneling. On the op- 
posite wall is the great dresser, where the 
proud housewife displayed her pewters and 
coppers — four long shelves above a counter 
fitted with drawers and cupboards. The sim- 
ple cornice runs completely around the room 
and gives a most pleasing finish to the top 
of the dresser. In the back of the fireplace 
is the bread oven. A staircase from the 
room leads upward to the second and third 
floors. 

The most important room on the second 
floor is the chamber above the south 
parlor. Here the paneled wall is enhanced 
by four Corinthian pilasters on low bases 
surmounted by the full entablature with 
architrave, cornice, and frieze. The fireplace 
opening and breast are treated with archi- 
trave moldings, with five-mitered corners 
and rosettes, the broad member of the 
molding applique with a square fret pattern 
of cut-out pine. The remainder of the 
wall is paneled simply at the left and at the 
right fitted with the doorway leading to the 
small lobby of the rear chamber. 

This latter room and the second-front 
chamber have a similar treatment with 
pilasters upon high bases, simple cornices, 
and paneled chimney-breasts. The kitchen 



chamber is very simply paneled without 
pilasters and with a fireplace set in a 
splayed recess. This paneling, charming 
in its simplicity and innocence of striving 
for effect, gains by contrast with the more 
elaborate room. 

The whole house exemplifies in its plan 
and decorative treatment the restraint 
which was one of the fundamental charac- 
teristics of colonial New England building. 
Whatever the decoration may lack in 
imagination is gained in the consistency 
of scale and motif. At first glance the 
scale appears somewhat coarse and ap- 
propriate to a larger building, but its suc- 
cess lies in the robust and masculine qual- 
ity which distinguishes it without any sug- 
gestion of the feminine attenuation which 
at a later period becomes the predominant 
feature of the better colonial building. 

The carving in the house would seem 
to be the work either of a marine carver or 
a local craftsman who was familiar with the 
work of the marine carvers. The Corin- 
thian capitals, though different in size, 
are similar in all the rooms and show little 
delicate detail; the garlands on the parlor 
mantel, the keystones on the arch in the 
hall, the rosettes, the stair carvings, and 
the pendent decorations at either side of 
the window on the landing are applied and 
show an elementary craftsmanship where, 
starting with a flat board, the effect is ob- 
tained by the use of the jig-saw and a few 
carving tools. 

There is an amplitude in the architecture 
consistent with the life of its owner, whose 
ships from abroad came into his own docks 
at the water front nearby and whose ante- 
cedents and education made him proud of 
his English ancestry as well as his colonial 
forebears, a double pride which is reflected in 
the choice of English precedent for his arch- 
itecture and the selection for his work of a 
local architect-builder whose popularity 
is conclusively witnessed in other fine 
houses of the time and place, a suggestion 
which is not without its significance in 
this present day of the glorification of 
imported craftsmanship. C. O. C. 
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PANELING 
CHAMBER ABOVE SOUTH PARLOR 



DOORWAY 
CHAMBER ABOVE SOUTH PARLOR 
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FIREPLACE, CHAMBER OVER KITCHEN 



